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It would be little more than a bodily self, which would be
distinguished from other physical objects chiefly by its
constant presence and by reason of the special interest
that would attach to it as the seat of various pains. There
would be a thread of continuity or sameness supplied by
the mass of organic sensations arising from the internal
organs and constituting what is called the coenaesthesia;
and still more intimate and fundamental constituents of
the empirical self would be the primary emotions, the
conations, pleasures, and pains. The solitary individual's
idea of self could hardly surpass this degree of com-
plexity ; for the further development of self-consciousness
is wholly a social process.

At first the child fails to make a distinction between
the two classes of objects that make up his external world,
his not-self, namely, persons and inanimate objects.
In the first months of life his attention is predominantly
drawn to persons, at first merely because they are the
objects that most frequently move and emit sounds, later
because they bring him relief from hunger and other
discomforts. He therefore learns to take interest in these
moving objects, he watches them, he is soothed by their
presence and distressed by their absence ; and very early
the mere sound of the mother's voice may still his crying,
bringing anticipatory satisfaction of his needs. Very
early also the expressions, especially the smile, on the
faces of other persons and the cries of other children
excite in him as purely instinctive reactions similar ex-
pressions, which are doubtless accompanied in some degree
by the appropriate feelings and emotions ; in this way he
learns to understand in terms of his own experience the
expressions of others, learns to attribute to them the
feelings and emotions he himself experiences. He finds
also that things resist his efforts at movement in very-
various degrees and that they forcibly impress move-
ments on his limbs. So he comes to assume implicitly
in his behaviour towards things of the external world
the capacities of feeling and effort, of emotion and sym-
pathetic response, that he himself repeatedly experiences.
Inanimate objects are at first conceived after the same